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School Tests 


When May Day arrives we begin to look forward to vacation tim 
May is the last full month of the school term for most of us. If we 
to take home the best report card possible when school closes, we m 
begin right now to catch up all the loose ends of our year’s work. If y 
have been doing good work and making good grades, that is fine; b 
if you have been Sessien behind in your spelling, your arithmetic, yo 
science, or even in your deportment, now is the time to settle down 
the last pull to bring that report up so that Mother and Dad will 
proud and happy. 

Of course you will want your teacher and your parents to be hap 
about your grades, but better still you will want that warm, happy feeli 
that comes when you know that you have done good work. So, even 
your grades have been good, don’t slacken your pace this month. 

I made a big mistake once when I was in the third grade, but throy 
it I learned a good lesson that has saved me from making many mistak 
since. Would you like to hear what it was? Our teacher had been drilli 
us on the townships in our county, and I had learned the lesson so w 
that I could name them all and I could quickly draw a nice, neat m 
showing their locations. I did it so well that the teacher held my map 
so all the class could see it. I felt all warm and happy inside. 

Not too long after that the teacher gave us a test. One of the t 
assignments was to draw that same map. Did I draw another nice, ne 
map? Oh, no! I didn’t think it was necessary. Didn’t the teacher kno 
I could do it? Hadn’t she held my map up for all to see and admire? ( 
course it wasn’t necessary for me to do all that work again! Cousin I 
sat across the aisle from me, working steadily at his map. “Poor, Ra 
I thought, “he has to work so hard to do what is so easy for me.” B 
when the papers were graded Ray got a nice “100” on his paper, af 
I failed. 

I failed in that test, but I learned a better lesson than the one ( 
townships. I learned never to do less than my very best. 
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By Grace Noll Crowell 


The rain’s small feet go tippity-tip; 

It makes the little bright flowers dip 
Beneath its twinkling slippered toes 

As it flirts its skirt and away it goes 

Over the roof and down the eaves, 
Skipping away through the hedge’s leaves. 


The rain to me, I must confess, 

Is like a girl in a party dress 
Spangled with silver and jewel-set; 
But she’s not afraid of getting wet. 
She goes hippity-hop, so glad to be 


Invited out to an afternoon tea! 
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BLAKE slipped into the library 
and, with a furtive look behind him, closed 
the door. 

“Now what's this big secret all about?” he 
asked the three children gathered around the 
study table. 

“It’s about Mother,” Kay answered in a loud 
excited whisper, fairly bouncing on her chair. 

“Mother?” Daddy echoed loudly, more be- 
wildered than ever, and all three youngsters cried © 
“Shhh” in chorus, like a locomotive letting off 
steam. “What's Mother done?” he asked in a 
loud whisper. 

“It isn’t anything she’s done,’ Hugh ex- 
plained. “It’s about Mother’s Day next Sunday.” 

Daddy looked relieved. “Oh!” he said and 
started to get out his billfold. “I suppose you've 
got your presents all picked out.” 

“No, no, Daddy,” Dorothy protested. “It 
doesn’t cost anything.” 

Mr. Blake looked amazed and scratched his 
head. “Well, now, that really stumps me.” He 
pulled out the chair at the head of the table 
and sat down. “Tell me about this Mother’s 
Day present that doesn’t cost anything.” 

Kay popped up from her chair. “I read about 
it in a book. There were these children in the 
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By Marietta Sharp 


story, and they didn’t have any money, and so 
for Mother’s Day they did all the work and their 
mother didn’t have to do a thing all day!” 

“Not even cook!” Dorothy added. 

“Nor look after the baby!” Hugh put in. 

“We could do it,” Kay urged. “It would be 
different from pocketbooks and flowers and 
handkerchiefs and candy like she gets every 
year. 

“But you've got to help us, Daddy,” Dorothy 
said solemnly. ‘ 

“It sounds like a good idea,” Mr. Blake said a 
little doubtfully. “Your mother certainly de- 
serves a day off. Say, do you think we could?” 

“Sure!”’ chorused the three. 

“Tl cook,” said Kay. 

“Tl clean the house,” said Dorothy. 

“And I'll mind Baby Gary,” promised Hugh. 

“What'll I do?” asked Daddy. 

“Help us,” said Kay, “whenever one of us 
gets stuck.” 


As Daddy said, it took some “tall talking” to 
convince Mother that she was to do nothing, 
absolutely nothing, all day but enjoy herself. 

“But how will we all get ready for church if! 
don’t help?” she protested. 
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“We'll get ourselves ready and Gary too,” 
the children promised. 

“And who'll get dinner?” 

“We will!” cried Kay and Dorothy confi- 
dently. 

Mother sighed and smiled. “Well, if it works 
it will be the most wonderful present I ever 
did get!” 


The plan really began to work on Saturday, 
when Kay and Dorothy and Hugh did the shop- 
ping for Sunday dinner and the week to come. 
The store shelves were full of tempting goodies, 
and the children piled the basket high. When 
the clerk had checked the groceries out at the 
check stand, there were three big heavy sackfuls. 

“I could go get my wagon,” Hugh said doubt- 
fully, looking at the sacks. 

“But it’s six blocks!” Kay exclaimed. “We 
could all be home in that time. Can’t we each 
carry a sack?” 

“We can try,” sighed Hugh, picking up the 
biggest one and staggering off with it. But 
the sacks were lumpy and awkward, and at the 
end of the third block the wet lettuce in the 
bottom of Dorothy’s sack soaked through and a 
gaping hole burst in the paper. 

“I know one thing,” Hugh declared, as they 
picked up vegetables and repacked the sacks. 
‘Tm going to bring my wagon over here every 
Saturday when Mom shops and pull the gro- 
ceries home for her!” 

That night Kay and Dorothy made a fruit 
gelatin mold for the Mother's Day dinner des- 
sert. (They had turned down the idea of ice 
cream from the drug store as being too simple.) 

“It looks awfully good, 
Kay,” Dorothy said, slicing 
bananas into the mixture, 
“and it’s got just everything 
in it.” 

“Look” —Kay’s voice came 
from the depths of the re- 
frigerator—' ‘here’s some 
fresh pineapple left from 
breakfast. Let's put that in.” 

“All right, let’s,” agreed 
Dorothy, and the two girls 
sighed with satisfaction as 
they poured it into the mold. 

Just before bedtime, Kay 
went back to the kitchen for 
a last peek at the dessert. It 


looked a little sirupy, so she tilted the mold a 
bit. The fruit sloshed from side to side. 

“Daddy,” she said in a worried tone as she 
went back to the living room, “shouldn’t our 
gelatin have begun to set by now?” 

“Firm as butter, I should think,” said Mr. 
Blake, laying down his paper. “Maybe the re- 
frigerator’s defrosting.” 

But the refrigerator was cold. Daddy looked 
at the liquid dessert helplessly. “I guess this is 
one thing you'll have to ask your mother about, 
kittens,” he said at last. 


Mother was lying in bed reading in a frilly 
bedjacket with her hair done up in curls. She 
smiled as Kay and Dorothy came in. “I’m hav- 
ing a lovely, lovely time,” she said happily. Then 
seeing their faces she was immediately con- 
cerned. “What's the trouble, angels?” 

Sadly they described the gelatin dessert, nam- 
ing, in answer to Mother’s questions, everything 
they had put into it. When they named the fresh 
pineapple, Mother shook her head, “It’s the pine- 
apple,” she told them. “Gelatin won't set with 
raw pineapple in it. But never you mind,” she 
comforted them. “We don’t need any dessert— 
or I'll whip up something early in the morning!” 

The girls were discouraged but determined. 
“You're not to do a thing, Mother! We'll have 
ice cream.” 


Mother’s Day dawned sunny and beautiful, 
and Kay’s spirits rose as she looked out the win- 
dow onto the green lawn and gay flowers. It 
was just the kind of morning she would have 
loved to curl up on the window seat and day- 
dream, but today she had a thousand things to 


“We're not tired,” the family pro- 
tested feebly. 
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do before church time. Daddy 
was already getting breakfast, 
boiling coffee and flipping pan- 
cakes two at a time, like a cir- 
cus juggler. Only one fell on 
the floor, and it was lots of 
fun. Mother came down late, 
looking rested and pretty in a 
morning coat the color of blue 
morning glories. 

But they were surprised at 
how many dishes there were to 
do afterward. “Just as many as 
for dinner,” Hugh complained. 
Even though Daddy and Hugh 
and Dorothy and Kay all 
helped with them, there was 
barely time left to get dressed 
for church. Kay thought of all 
the dinner preparations she 
had intended to make before 
church. 

“I wonder what time we ever 
will eat this afternoon,” she 
moaned to Dorothy. 


Only Hugh was dressed 
ahead of time, and he was giv- 
ing an extra polish to his shoes 
when he remembered that he 
had to dress two-year-old Gary 


Mother’s Days 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


There is a certain day each 
year 
_ We set aside in May, 
This lovely day in spring- 
time 
We call our Mother’s 
Day. 


We give our mothers 
presents, 
Or send a pretty card, 
And do the things we know 
will please— 
It really is not hard. 


So let’s pretend throughout 
the year 
Each day is Mother’s 
Day 
Instead of only having one 
Within the month of 
May! 


Kay and Dorothy dashed 
home ahead of the family and 
into the kitchen. Kay got out 
the recipe for the casserole dish 
she had planned and tread it, 
Suddenly she uttered a little 
shriek. “Dorothy,” she cried, 
“it has to bake for an hour!” 

But there was nothing to do 
but go ahead with it. Preparing 
the casserole took almost an- 
other hour, they found, as they 
madly diced celery and onions 
and stirred white sauce. Gary 
began to whimper. “Cooky, 
cooky,’ he demanded, and Dor- 
othy handed him another 
cooky. 


Hugh came to the doorway 
looking hollow-eyed and hun- 
gry. “Can't you find something 
besides cookies to give him?” 
he asked, eyeing his charge. 
“He must have had a dozen.” 

“That’s what he wants— 
cookies,” defended Dorothy. 

“Aw, he just says that when 
he’s. hungry,” Hugh _ inter- 
preted. “And I’m hungry too,” 
he added wistfully. 


too. Gary, though he loved the church nursery 
school, wanted no part of Sunday clothes. If 
Hugh let go of him to pick up another garment, 
Gary would run off shouting ‘Catch me, catch 
me!” as if it were a game. But if Hugh held 


onto him while he retrieved a shoe, Gary would | 


kick and cry, and then it took precious minutes 
to comfort him and persuade him that wearing 
shoes was the civilized thing to do. 


When Hugh finally carried the baby down 
the stairs, the whole family was on the front 
‘porch nervously waiting, but no one had a 
word of reproach. Daddy was looking at his 
watch with a strained expression on his face. 
Mother was smiling, but there was an odd ex- 
pression on her face too, and she kept her hands 
tightly clasped behind her as Kay struggled with 
Gary's shoelace. 4 

They were all surprised to find that they had 
missed no more than the opening hymn, and 
Daddy Blake and the children began. to feel 
more confident, The hurry was over now. “The 
rest of the day is a cinch,” Hugh whispered. 


“Well, you'll just have to wait!” Kay clapped 
both hands to her head. “I don’t see how any- 
body can be expected to cook a Sanday dinner in 
less than two hours.” 

“Mom does!” Hugh said slyly and ducked 
out of the kitchen pursued by both his sisters. 

He nearly collided with Daddy Blake, who 
had a couple of large cartons under his arm. 
“Ice cream,” he announced, “and I picked up 
this cake at the bakery yesterday, just in case. 

“Yippee!” yelled Hugh. “Let’s eat it now.” 

“I think that’s a good idea,” Daddy agreed 
quickly, as Kay and Dorothy began to protest. 
He looked thin and hungry himself all of 4 
sudden. ‘After all, why not? This is a most 
unusual day anyway!” 

The girls were willing to be talked into eating 
the dessert first, so the whole family sat down 
to plates of ice cream and cake while they waited 
for the dinner to bake. Gary was jubilant, and 
Dorothy said seriously: “I’ve always wanted to 
try dessert first. I like it this way.” 

“I don’t care if (Please turn to page 26) 
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Happiness 


By Bula Hahn 


Copyright 1951 by the author 
A 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet, Sarah, and Lonny Stockwell lived with their 
parents in a log cabin. Dave Jackson, an orphan, lived 
with them. In the fall Jet and Sarah and Dave and their 
friends the Tanners, the Buxtons, and their Indian 
neighbors Moon Flower and Running Deer, were 
gathering hickory nuts at the grove near the creek 
when two smaller boys, Bob and Larry Coble, came 
to the grove to take away nuts they had gathered the 
night before. Their father had made camp near the 
grove. Dave resented the boys, Jet helped them carry 
their nuts to their camp. 

Aunt Suzanne Stockwell would not be able to teach 
their little neighborhood school and the boys and girls 
suggested that Jet teach them. Jet knew in his heart 
that he should help them if he could, but he felt 
sure he couldn’t do it, especially if Ben should laugh 
at him. The next day Mr. Tanner took Jet and Tod 
to the settlement with him. There they met the Coble 
boys and learned that their father was teaching school 
at the settlement. He gave Jet a primer to use in his 
school. But before the boys and Mr. Tanner left for 
home the storekeeper gave Jet a letter from Grand- 
father Stockwell asking Jet to come back to the blue- 
gfass country and go to school. 


Part Five 


st ae settlement’s "bout twice as big as it 
was the first time I saw it,’ Tod said as he 
and his father and Jet rode home in the wagon. 


4 


“The street’s longer—there’s more wagons at 
the hitchin’ posts—more Indians too trading 
horses with cowboys.” 

Jet and Tod sat on the board seat with Tod’s 
father. The load of lumber had been sold and in 
its stead were boxes of dried rations and house- 
hold supplies. The horses twitched their ears, 
seemingly glad to be headed toward home with 
the heavy load left behind. 

“I hope Mother and Sarah will like the calico 
that I picked out for them,” Jet said. “Mother's 
piece is dark blue with red clover blossoms on 
it. Sarah’s is red with buttercups.” 

“They sound right nice,” Mr. Tanner declared. 

“Your mother’ll like anything when you tell 
her you got the fifth reader,” Tod laughed. “She 
sure is strong for book learnin’.” 

“She'll be glad all right about the book,” Jet 
said, ‘‘even if it has been used before, and some 
of the corners of the picture pages are torn off. 
That won't hurt the printed part. Mother’ll make 
a cover for the book out of the hem of her old 
apron. She'd have been disappointed if I hadn't 
found the book.” 

“While you read your letter in the store last 
night the storekeeper told me he thought he'd 
made a bad bargain,” Tod explained. ‘He'd 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I awake with the birds 
To begin a new day; 

Guide me, dear Father, 
Each step of the way. 


had the book on his hands more 


‘n a month. He said a boy ‘bout . 


our size came in the store one 
day, and after lookin’ round 
awhile offered to trade the book 
for a hand-whittled whip han- 
dle and a stick of licorice. The 
storekeeper said he didn’t know 
where the boy got the book— 
never saw him before or since— 
but you’re the first customer 
that wanted to buy it. ’Fore I 
knew you,” Tod drawled, “I'd 
a bin jes’ like that boy. I'd a 
traded the old book for a whip 
handle or stick of licorice any 
time.” 

“And now?” Jet asked quick- 
ly. 
“Now, I guess, I'd keep the 
book—if I could find someone 
who'd show me how to read it. 
I think it’s fun findin’ out what 
the printed words in the books 


Say.” 


Jet grinned; then his mind 
turned to his grandfather's let- 
ter that he had in his pocket, 
the letter that asked him to 
come back to the bluegrass 
country and go to school. 

“Letter’s from your grand- 
pappy?” Mr. Tanner asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Jet told him. 

“I hope the old gentleman’s 
well.” 
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“Grandfather said that he 
and grandmother were both 
well.” With that Jet stopped. 
He would tell nothing else that 
Grandfather had said in the 
letter until his father and moth- 


had read it. 


“I’m glad to hear that,” Mr. 
Tanner slapped the lines. “Sure 
is good when folks can write 
letters and other folks can get 
‘em and read ’em.” 

Tod pushed his cap to the 
back of his head and began to 
whistle. Tod’s whistling was 
worth listening to any time. 
From high bird calls to the low 
moaning of the wind in tall 
grass, he could go on and on. 
And usually he did. Jet liked to 
hear Tod whistle; it said so 
plainly that Tod was happy. 

Another thing, so long as 
Tod whistled he would not be 
talking or asking questions. 
That suited Jet today, for he 
had many things he wanted to 
think over in his own mind. 
There was the matter of his 
friends wanting him to teach 
some sort of school—where he 
did not know. None of the 
neighbors had an extra cabin 
or shed room. ; 

He had thought at first that 
his friends were joking. But at 
the get-together meeting the 
day they divided the hickory 
nuts some of the fathers and 
mothers seemed to think it was 
all settled that he should help 
out with school since Aunt 
Suzanne could not teach this 
winter. And there was the 
primer that Bob’s father had 
loaned him. 

But now, here was the letter 
asking him to come back to 
Grandfather’s home and go to 
school. If he did that it would 
solve his problem. Would Fa- 
ther and Mother let him go? 
Would Dave stay on at the 


homestead and help with the 
work if he, Jet, should leave? 
Father would need someone. 
What would Sarah think of his 
going back to Grandfather's 
home when she could not go? 
Then he thought of the secret 
that Matty Buxton’s father 
mentioned at the get-together, 
He said he'd tell it after Mr. 
Tanner and the boys got back 
from the settlement. What 
could the secret be? 

Tod stopped whistling. He 
too must have been wondering 
about the secret. For when he 
had ended the last bird call, 
he asked, “Pa, do you know 
about the secret that Mr. Bux- 
ton said he'd tell when we got 
back from sellin’. the lumber?” 

“Well, I reckon, I could say 
I was in on it,” Mr. Tanner 
said slowly. 

“Then you do know,” Jet 
said quickly. “How soon after 
we get home will Mr. Buxton 
tell us?” 

Mr. Tanner's eyes twinkled. 
“Well, if the horses hold out— 
and the old wagon stays to- 
gether—and bad weather don't 
stop us—I’d say we'll reach 
home early tomorrow after 
noon. Buxton should come over 
the next day.” 

Jet laughed at the way Mr. 
Tanner jokingly had answered 
his question. Tod was more 
matter-of-fact. He leaned for- 
ward. ‘Step lively, there, nags,” 
he called to the horses. “The 
sun’s a-markin’ time.” 

They stayed that night at the 
same camping place they had 
when going to the settlement. 
But they were again on the road 
by daylight. The sun came up if 
a clear sky, the horses held out, 
and the old wagon stayed to- 
gether. They reached home by 
the middle of ‘the afternoon; 
that is, Mr. Tanner stopped the 
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wagon near the creek where it 
ran between the two home- 
steads. Jet put the things he had 
bought at the settlement into 
one sack, hoisted it across his 
shoulder, called good-by to his 
friends, ard started up the 
slope to his cabin home. 

What would his father and 
mother say about his letter? 
Would the secret, when Mr. 
Buxton told it, keep him from 
wanting to go back to Grand- 
father’s home? Would any- 
thing keep him ftom wanting 
to go? Before he reached the 
yard, Pride, his friendly little 
black dog, came tearing down 
the path to meet him, But 
the yard was deserted. The 
cabin door was shut. Where 
were all the folks? Jet rested 
the sack on the doorstep and 
pulled the latchstring. The 
door swung open. 

“Oh, Jetty, I'm glad you're 
home,” Sarah cried. “Lonny 
and I are all alone.” The table 
was set with plates and mugs, a 
kettle steamed on the hearth, 
and in the round earthen bowl 
at the bench Sarah stirred meal 
for corn pone. Lonny left his 
play to come over and hang on 
his brother’s arm. 

“Where's Mother?’’ Jet 
asked, feeling that his home- 
coming was not what it should 
be. He wanted the family to- 
gether—Dave with them— 
when Grandfather's letter was 
read. 

“Mother went over to Uncle 
John’s early this morning,” 
Sarah told him. “They signaled 
for her—you know, the red 
apron flying in the wind from 
the end of the pole on top 
their barn. Father saw it while 
he was milking the cows. He 
didn't wait to finish. He came 
back in and told Mother to get 
teady while he saddled your 


pony. Then Mother rode over.” 

“What was the matter?” Jet 
asked. 

“T don’t know.” Sarah’ shook 
her head. “Father was here un- 
til after we ate dinner; then he 
went over to Uncle John’s to 
see what was keeping Mother. 
He hasn’t come back yet.” 

“The calves got out,” Lonny 
piped up when his sister 
stopped for breath. 

“The ones that Father had 
fastened up separately,” Sa- 
rah explained. “They pushed 
through the bars somehow— 
anyway, they’re out, Dave has 
gone to hunt them.” 

Jet hung his cap on the peg 
beside the door and went over 
to the bench near the hearth. 
“Did you bring me some- 


_ thing?” Lonny asked, eyeing 


the big sack. 

“Sure did,” Jet said as he 
brought out a small package. 

Lonny unwrapped it. “A red 
han’chief,” he said. 

“A bandana,” Jet told him, 


“just like mine. But look 
again.” 
Lonny shook the paper. 


“Candy,” he cried. “A stick of 
horehound. Goody, goody!” 


Jet unwrapped the calico. 
He knew Mother would not 
want him to make Sarah wait. 
“Oh, Jetty, both pieces are 
beautiful. And I know which 
one is mine.” She hugged the 
piece with yellow buttercups 
close up under her chin. 

Jet showed her the primer, 
the little reader for beginners, 
that Larry and Bob’s father had 
loaned him, “It’s got pictures.” 
Sarah’s eyes beamed. “Nancy 
and Moonflower will like that.” 
Then he showed her the fifth 
reader. Sarah turned the pages. 
“There are a lot of hard words 
in it. You'll have to help me 
read it.” 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, I love You 
More than I can say; 
Thanks for the blessings 

You've sent me today. 


The door opened and Dave 
bounded in. ‘The traveler has 
returned,’ he shouted at the 
sight of Jet. 

“Yes, but have the calves?” 
Jet asked. 

“The calves are in the pen 
and the fence is mended,” 
Dave boasted. 

“Then let's eat,” Jet said 
sniffing the air. 

Sarah lifted the lid to the 
spider that nestled in hot 
ashes and brought out the corn 
pone all crispy and brown. She 
dished up the stew from the big 
kettle and filled the mugs with 
milk. Father came while they 
were at the table eating. 

“Where's Mother?” 
asked. 

“Mrs. Tanner walked over 
today, and she and your mother 
are visiting with Suzanne. I 
came home to see if Jet got 
back and to help with the eve- 
ning chores.” 

Dave told about the calves 
and the broken bar in the fence. 
When Father had finished eat- 
ing, Jet gave him Grandfather’s 
letter. “Hmm,” Father said, 
“this letter is addressed to 
you.” 

“Yes, it is, Father, but you 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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Nice Rainy Day! 


ARAH ANN went to the window and looked 
out across the lawn. She did not smile. Her 
lips stuck out just as if she were pouting—of 
all things, pouting! 
Mother sat in a big chair by the window darn- 
ing a pair of yellow socks. She saw Sarah Ann’s 


lips, and for a minute she looked sad. She did 
not say anything but went right on darning the 
yellow socks. 

Then Sarah Ann said: “This is a bad day; I 
hate rain. I want to play outside. Rainy days 
are ugly; I like sunshine.” 

Mother smiled. “I like sunshine too,” she 
said. “Perhaps you can think of something to 
play inside until the rain goes away.” 


“Oh, dear,” sighed Sarah Ann. “I’ve thought - 


and thought, and I can’t think of a thing to do.” 

“Well,” said Mother, “while you are think- 
ing of something to play I should like for you 
to do an errand for me. As soon as the bread 
is baked you may take Aunt Ida Washington a 

-loaf. She will be indoors on a rainy day like this 
and will need a little sunshine.” 

“All right,” said Sarah Ann. “T’ll be glad to 
take the bread to her, but I guess I can’t take any 
sunshine along.” 

Mother smiled and went out into the kitchen. 
Sarah Ann washed her face and combed her hair. 
Then she put on her starched red-and-white pina- 
fore. She put on her red raisicoat and hat and 
her red rubber boots; then she waited until 
Mother had wrapped the warm loaf of bread in 
some waxed paper, 


May 


She went outside. The rain splashed down on 
her red raincoat and hat. Occasionally it splashed 
on her nose. Sarah Ann walked along slowly. 
The raindrops looked friendly as they danced 
on the street in front of her. She liked to watch 
them. Before she knew it she was making up a 
little song about the rain as she walked along. 
She sang: 

“Saucy little raindrops, 
Falling from the sky, 
I don’t mind your splashing— 
My rain clothes keep me dry!” 

After a time Sarah Ann came to the white 
picket fence around Aunt Ida’s lawn. She opened 
the gate and walked inside. Aunt Ida was sit 
ting by the window looking lonely, but when she 
saw Sarah Ann in her bright-red raincoat and 
hat she smiled and waved. 

Sarah Ann knocked on the door, and Aunt 
Ida called, “Come in! Come in!” Sarah Ann 
went inside. 

“Welcome, welcome, child,” said Aunt Ida. 
“I'm glad to see a little sunshine on a day like 
this.” 

“Mother sent you a loaf of hot bread,” said J 
Sarah Ann, a little puzzled about Aunt Idas 
remark about the sunshine but glad to see Aunt 
Ida smiling. 

“Thank your mother for me,” said Aunt Ida 
beaming. “This has turned into such a nice day. 

Sarah Ann smiled and said good-by. As she 
walked toward home she thought to herself: 
“Rain isn’t so bad after all. There must be 
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sunshine above the clouds, only 
it isn't shining out bright 
enough for everyone to see it. 
Aunt Ida can see it even though 
can’t!” 

Presently she passed Mr. 
Grim looking very forlorn as 
he humped along under his 
leaky umbrella. Sarah Ann 
smiled and said, ‘Good after- 
noon, Mr. Grim.” 

Mr. Grim looked at her sour- 
ly, but when he saw her pleas- 
ant smile he smiled back and 
answered: ‘This is a fine day. 
This rain will make everything 
grow. Yes, sir, I'm glad to see 
a little sunbeam on a day like 
this.” And Mr. Grim nodded 
his head to Sarah Ann in a 
friendly fashion. 

“It’s funny how everyone can 
see the sunshine except me,” 


thought Sarah Ann, but before — 


she had time to think about it 
she saw Mrs. O'Bryan walking 
in front of her, struggling with 
an armload of packages. 

“May I help you with the 
packages, Mrs. O'Bryan?” 
asked Sarah Ann. 

“Bless your heart, you are a 
bundle of sunshine from heav- 
en! Of course you can help 
me,” declared Mrs. O'Bryan, 
giving Sarah Ann some of the 
wet packages to carry. 

When Sarah Ann reached 
her own front gate she saw her 
mother smiling at the window. 
Sarah Ann smiled and waved. 

“Do you know, Mother, ev- 
eryone I met saw the sunshine,” 
said Sarah Ann_ bewildered. 
“But I didn’t see any sunshine, 
even though it has been a nice 
tainy day, a really nice day!” 

Mother didn’t answer, but 
when she looked at Sarah Ann 
in her red raincoat and hat and 
wearing a big, big smile on her 
face Mother saw a little sun- 
beam too! 
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Words and music by Ena B. Hawken 


1. In a Dutch gar-den the flow-ers 


so gay 
2. In - to , the gar-den with shouts of 


de - light 
| 


Are nod- ding and sway-ing like fait - ies at play. 
Come lit - tle Dutchchil-dren, so pleas’d at the sight. 
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A bright-yel-low daf - fo - dil smiles at the sun; 

snip go scis- me,” the flow'rs call 
| 
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tu- lips and cro - cus-es dance one by one. 
“We'll all go to mar-ket to fill the flow’rstall.” 
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OB and his seven-year-old brother Chris 
rose early and went to the workshop back 
of their cottage on the lake. They had a porch 
box to paint for their Mother’s Day gift, and 
they wanted to finish it before their guests woke 
and started the week-end fun. Each corner of 
the box was neatly fitted and strengthened with 
metal angles. The Saturday before, they had 
sanded the outside and filled the wood with a 
coat of shellac, and now the paint flowed on 
smooth and green. . 

“She’s going to like this!” Bob said with sat- 
isfaction. 

Chris bobbed his curly brown head. “She 
sure will.” 

“She’s calling you now!” Bob exclaimed. 

“Aw,” Chris complained, “I heard her, but I 
don’t want to go! I want to finish this before Red 
and Andy and Chink roll out. They're planning 
something but won’t tell me what!” 

“Better get along,” Bob advised him. “It'll 
keep, and Mother needs you.” 

Chris left on dragging feet. 

Bob went on painting. To him, it seemed that 
Chris was slow to learn that making their mother 
happy took more than a gift on Mother's Day. 
A gift was just something to show the affection 
they had for her all the time. 

When Bob had finished painting one side 
and both ends of the box, someone opened the 
door. It was not Chris but Red Sloan. He was 
dressed for hiking, and the lariat he usually car- 
ried when he went into the woods hung in neat 
coils at his belt. His red hair glinted in the morn- 
ing sunlight, and there was an air of secrecy 
about him. 
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That 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1951 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“Andy and Chink are down at the 
boats,” he said. ‘Do you think we can 
get away and explore that cave across the lake? 


Your father said the hike was too long for Chris, J. 


and he’s helping your mother with some chores 
that'll keep him busy for a while.” 

Bob stepped back and looked at the box 
critically. Ten minutes’ work would finish it, 
and his father had said the trip was all right 
for the older boys to make. 

“O. K.,” he said. “I'll meet you at the boats in 
fifteen minutes.” 

“Which one do we take?” Red asked. 

“The blue one,” Bob answered. “Something's 
wrong with its motor, but we can row and leave 


the white one. Its motor works, and the folks % 


might have to go somewhere in a hurry.” - 
Twenty minutes later the four boys shoved 

away from the bank. They had the lake to them- 

selves, and its whole wide face twinkled with 


_ sparks of sunlight that shot at them from the 


wavelets the breeze blew up. Birds skimmed the 
water and rode like small dark specks in the blue 
sky. Here and there a fish would break from 
the water and plunge back into it, making a shin- 
ing arc of silver. 

The boys took turns rowing. The exercise 
made their blood leap, and they liked to try their 
skill against the current they could feel pulling 
the boat westward toward the outlet that drained 
into the river when the water was high, as it 
was now. 

Laughing and joking, they had almost rowed 
the mile across the lake when suddenly Andy 
pointed back. 

“Look who's following us!” he cried in con 
sternation. 


“That crazy Chris!” Bob exploded, for his 
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young brother was alone in the white boat, row- 
ing after them slowly and awkwardly. “He can’t 
swim, and the lake’s tricky today. Too much 
wind and current!” 

Red nodded soberly. “Look how he skims 
water with his left oar! A mile’s too long a row 
for a seven-year-old.” 

“There’s Mother coming down the bank,” 
Bob groaned. “Will she be scared when she sees 
him!” 

They watched her reach the water's edge. 
Faintly they heard her call Chris, but he seemed 
not to hear, for he kept on rowing. 

“Nice Mother’s Day he’s getting ready for 
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“He oughtn’t to be on the lake alone.” 


her!” Chink said sourly, for he was not trying 
to hide his disappointment at what Chris had 
done to turn what had been a jolly outing into 
a morning of fear and responsibility for them. 
“What do we do? Go back and get him?” 

“I don’t know how we'll get him,” Bob said 
uncertainly. ‘“But we'd better go back and figure 
out something. He oughtn’t to be on the lake 
alone. Dad’s told him so.” 

The boys rowed with a will, changing places 
from time to time as they got hot and sweaty and 
their hands stung with the rub of the oars. 


Bob threw anxious glances at his brother. 
Chris's strokes kept getting weaker. At last one 
of the strokes splashed along the surface of the 
water and the oar jumped from its lock and fell 
into the lake. 

“Good night!” Red exclaimed. “If he tries 
to row with one oar he'll capsize the boat!” 

Bob cupped his hands about his mouth and 
shouted: “Ship your oar and drift. We'll get to 
you in a little while.” 

Chris's face was white and drawn. He did 
not answer, but he did bring in his oar and 
sat still while the boat bobbed with the hidden 
currents and drifted slowly toward the outlet 
into the river. 

At last their hard rowing brought the boys 
close enough to catch the rope that was used to 
tie the boat to the 
bank. 

“Why didn’t 
you turn back 
when Mother 
called?’’ Bob 
asked sternly. 
“She's probably 
on the phone now 
trying to get help 
from our neigh- 
bors.” 

sorry,’ 
Chris said, blink- 
ing his eyes hard 
to hold back the 
tears. 

“What do we 
do now?” Chink 
asked. “Our hands 
won't stand much 
more rowing.” 

He stretched his 
out, palms up. 
They were red and blistered. 

Bob clenched his, They too were blistered, 
and they ached intolerably. 

“If you could get into his boat,” Andy sug- 
gested, “you could start the motor, couldn't 
you?” 

Bob nodded. ‘“But Dad says no jumping from 
one boat to another out on the lake. The boats 
don’t have enough base to keep them from 
turning over.” 

“If we'd hold the two of them together,” Red 
said practically, (Please turn to page 23) 
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Robin 


Dorothy Pierce Lehman 


Wanted Blue 


NCE upon a time there was a robin who 

was very unhappy. She seemed to have 
everything in the world it took to make her 
happy. 

Her nest in the apple tree had sweet-smelling 
pink-and-white blossoms all around it; the nest 
was firm and smooth and deep instead of being 
like the careless saucer-shaped one the rose- 
breasted grosbeak had. (The grosbeak’s eggs 
were in danger of rolling out of her nest at every 
high wind.) The orchard grass was full of fat 
worms, so the robin was never hungry. Yet she 
was not happy! You see, she wanted blue eggs 
and hers were white. 

Blue was the robin’s favorite color. She looked 

up at the sky, so blue between big white clouds 
floating about like snowballs. It was exactly the 
color she would choose for her eggs if she might 
choose. 
- She saw a lark fly straight up into the beau- 
tiful blue sky. He flew until she could not see 
him—she could only hear his song coming back 
to her. 

Maybe if she flew up into the sky she might 
find out how it came to be so blue. 

She tried to fly straight up like the lark, but 
she soon got dizzy and came tumbling back to 
earth. 

A purple grackle was strutting about near 
where she landed. 

“What are you trying to do?” said the grackle. 
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“T tried to fly up to the sky to see how it came 
to be so blue,” the robin answered when she 
got her breath. 

“Why in the world did you want to know 
that?” asked the grackle. 

“Well, you see, I should like to have blue 
eggs,” said the robin, “just the color of the 
sky.” 
“Tchack! Tchack!” said the grackle. “Don't 
be silly! You should be glad your eggs are plain 
white and not freckled like the brown thrasher's 
eggs.” 

“But I like blue so very much,” said the robin. 


“It's really my favorite color. Are your eggs 


blue?” 

“My goodness no! I suppose you would call 
them a dirty greenish color, but, you see, I don't 
waste time worrying about that.” 


“But blue is my favorite color,” said the robin 


again. ‘“What is your favorite color?” 

“Why, I don’t have a favorite color,” answered 
the grackle proudly. “If I did have one, it would 
be a mixture of purple and violet and greenish- 
bronze just like the sun on my feathers. Did you 
ever notice the sun on my feathers?” 

“Well, yes, I have!” the robin confessed, 
“and it’s quite handsome. But I really wouldn't 
want eggs that color. You see, blue is my favorite 
color.” 

“Tchack! Tchack!” said the grackle. “It isnt 
worth wasting my time talking about such silly 
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things,” and he walked away, a look of disgust 
in his yellow eyes. 

“How funny he walks!’ thought the robin. 
“Not at all like the hops I make. He walks like 
a boy or a man.” 

She flew back to her nest in the apple tree. 
She looked at her plain white eggs and grew 
quite annoyed. She felt almost like kicking them 
out of the nest. 

No! She must not do that for the sake of the 
baby robins that were inside the shells. 

So she sat patiently on the eggs, all the time 
looking up at the beautiful blue sky over her 


head. 


Once when she came back to the nest after 
flying away to get a bite of supper, she thought 
the eggs looked faintly blue. Maybe it was just 
the reflection of the sky above them. 

Gray dusk settled over the orchard. Her wings 
felt damp with the evening dew. She must sit 
very quietly now until the warm sun came out 
again or her eggs would chill. 

“Oh, if these eggs were only blue!” She gave 
a deep sigh. 

There was a rush of wings about her in the 
apple tree and a queer shrill cry that sent all 
the mice and little furry folks into their homes. 
It was the little gray screech owl. 

“What's the matter?” asked the owl. 

At first the robin thought she would not tell 
him. A lot of good it had done to tell the grackle! 
She just got called “‘silly” for her pains. 

Then she remembered how very wise the owl 
was said to be; so she told him how much she 
wanted blue eggs. “Because, you see,” she said, 
“blue is my favorite color.” 

“Well, what have you done to deserve blue 
eggs?’ said the owl. 

“Done?” said the robin. “Why, I didn’t know 
you had to do anything. I looked up at the blue 
sky all day today, and,” she added hopefully, 
“do you know, I think my eggs were a tiny bit 
blue tonight.” 

“Maybe so, but they won’t be really blue 
until you do something to earn what you want. 
Just sitting and wishing for blue eggs is not 
enough.” 

The owl flew away 
at that. He had to 
spend the nighttime 
looking for food in- 
stead of talking. 
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earn blue eggs,” the robin thought, and went to 
sleep trying to think of something. 

The next day was very warm. The robin 
grew thirsty sitting on her nest. It would be safe 
to leave the eggs to the warm sun now, and she 
knew a little brook in a shady wood where she 
could bathe and drink. 


How good the clear bright water felt as she 
settled down atthe brook’s edge! 


She fluttered her wings so fast and hard that 
some of the cool water splashed on a little blue 
harebell that grew by the brook. 

“Thank you,” said the harebell. “I was very 
thirsty.” 

“Oh,” thought the robin, ‘that beautiful blue 
flower!” 

“Would you like me to bring you some more 
water?” she asked the harebell politely. 

“Oh, if you only would!” the harebell an- 
swered gratefully. 

So the robin carried drop after drop of water 
to her. Some she put in the flower’s lovely blue 
bell; some she dropped around the roots. 

“Thank you, thank you!” said the harebell. “I 
feel quite refreshed.” 

The robin went happily home to her nest. 

She wondered if she could be seeing things 
right? Did her eggs look blue? 

The owl came back that night, and the robin 
told him what had happened. 

“Good!” said the wise owl and flew away to 
get his supper without another word except 
his shrill cry that told the robin nothing. 

The next day the robin 
went farther in search of 


worms. She knewsa freshly 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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Mother 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen S&S 


T IS only in recent times that one day in each 
year has been set aside to honor mothers. 
But since the beginning of time there have been 
good, kind, and loving mothers. Let us learn 
this month about a very wonderful mother who 
lived many centuries ago in the town of Lystra 
in the land of Lycaonia. Her name was Eunice. 
Lystra was a small country village. The homes 
were mostly one- and two-roomed houses built 


close to the narrow, winding streets. Well-tended - 


vegetable and flower gardens filled most of the 
yards. Out beyond town were the fields where 
men tilled the soil and harvested the crops. 
Near the center of the village was the synagogue, 
where the people went on the Sabbath to hear 
the Scriptures read. 

Eunice was a beautiful, dark skinned Jewess, 
a woman schooled in the laws, customs, and 
faith of her people. She had a son named Tim- 
othy. Her husband was not a Jew but a Greek. 
He was honest, industrious, and proud of his 
wife and son. Eunice’s mother’s name was Lois, 
and she lived in the home with them. Timothy 
was a lively boy, and he kept his mother Eunice 
and his grandmother Lois busy answering his 
many questions. 

There were no schools such as we have today, 
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nor were there any books at that time. Eunice 
taught Timothy to read as they sat beside the 
table in their little humble home. When he had 
mastered his lessons his mother took him to the 
synagogue, and together they read the scrolls 
that were kept there. On the scrolls were written 
the many books of the Old Testament. In this 
way Timothy learned the history and religion 
of his mother’s people. 

How proudly Eunice must have read and te- 
read the story of David to her young son! How 
eagerly Timothy must have listened to the story 
of the young shepherd boy who tended his fa- 
ther’s sheep on the hillside, often fighting wild 
animals to keep them from killing the young 
lambs. When the sheep were quiet David made 
a slingshot and hurled pebbles at a target until 
he became the best shot in all the countryside. 

Eunice helped Timothy read the stories for 
himself when he was older, reading how the 
same shepherd boy learned to play the harp, 
and when the king was ill and wakeful David 
was called to the palace to lull the king to quiet 
sleep with his sweet music. Eunice and Timothy 
read one story after another in the scrolls, which 
told how after many years David himself be 
came king, and how he wrote many beautiful 
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Ims. We can read those same psalms in the 
Bible today. 

The thing that Eunice may have wished most 
to teach Timothy by reading the life of David 
was that no matter what was required of him, 
David was ready and equal to the occasion. 
Unless one is ready opportunities do not mecn 
very much. 

Tradition tells us that when Timothy was 
about fifteen years old a stranger came to Lystra 
and the things he said caused much excitement. 
The stranger's name was Paul. He stood boldly 
on the street and in the synagogue and told the 
people, “The Saviour has come.” He said, “Jes- 
sus of Nazareth, whom unbelievers crucified on 
the cross but who rose from the dead the third 
day, is the true Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world.” Timothy heard the stranger talk. 

Eunice had often told 
Timothy that her people 
had long expected a savior 
to come. Many of the 
prophets that they had 
read about in the scrolls at 
the synagogue said that it 
would be so. Now this 
man from a distant city 
was telling the people that 
the Saviour had come!” 

What did Eunice think 
of this man and _ his 
strange message? What 
did Grandmother Lois 
think of it? When it was evening men came from 
their work in the fields, storekeepers closed 
their doors, women hurried through the duties 
of the evening meal, and all gathered in the 
street to hear the strange things that Paul had 
to tell. 

We can well imagine that Eunice, Timothy, 
and Grandmother Lois were among the first to 
go to hear Paul’s message. Again tradition tells 
us that many times while in Lystra Paul went to 
Eunice’s home to eat and rest. A strong friend- 
ship sprang up between Paul and the members 
of her family. Many questions were no doubt 
asked and many old prophecies read. But to 
all who questioned, Paul gave a satisfactory an- 
swer and explanation. He explained Jesus’ teach- 
ing that God is the father of all people and that 
all men are brothers. Before Paul left Lystra, 
Eunice, Grandmother Lois, and Timothy had 
accepted Jesus as the true Son of God. 


God’s Gifts 
By Virgie Evans Rogers 


I think of God, my Father, 
When I chance to see 

A butterfly, a gurgling brook, 
Or autumn-tinted tree. 

For it is God who makes them— 
He loves each girl and boy— 

And makes things for all people 
To use and to enjoy. 
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Then Jews from Antioch and other distant 
cities came to Lystra. They had heard of Paul’s 
preaching and that many people were leaving 
old beliefs and customs to follow the new faith, 
that many in the synagogues had accepted Jesus 
as the Saviour of the world. The angry men 
came, scattered the crowds, seized Paul, and 
drove him out of the city. ; 

Eunice, her mother, and Timothy, along with 
other friends sorrowfully returned to their 
homes, their hearts heavy with anxiety for their 
friend. ‘“What can I do to help Paul?” Timothy 
may have asked his mother many times in the 
months and years that followed. 

And Eunice, the good, wise mother that she 
was, probably answered: “You can hold stead- 
fastly to the truth that Paul taught you; that is 
what Paul would wish you to do. And you can 
by your example help 
others here in Lystra to 
keep the faith they have 
found in Jesus.” 

One of the old proverbs 
reads: “Train up a child 
in the way he should go 
and even when he is old 
he will not depart from 
it.’ Eunice must have car- 
ried that thought in her 
heart. We know that Tim- 
othy responded to right 
teaching, for he was a du- 
tiful son, respectful of his 
mother’s family’s traditions and religion, eager 
for learning, and kind in manner. 

The Bible tells us that when Timothy became 
a young man the brethren in the synagogue had 
only good to say about his life and behavior. 
For the young man to receive praise and esteem 
from his elders proved beyond a doubt that his 
boyhood had been clean and well spent. 

After a few years Paul again returned to 
Lystra. He heard much talk about the good work 
being done by a certain young disciple of the 
new faith. With a few questions Paul learned 
that the young disciple whom the elders re- 
spected was his friend Timothy of former years, 
but a grown man now. 

We can imagine the happiness that was theirs 
when Paul and Timothy met. As before Paul 
may have spent much time in Eunice’s home. 
One day he told Timothy, “You are the one 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


There were three kittens who put to sea 
In a boat of sandalwood; 

They liked the wood of the sandal tree 
Because it smelled so good. 


The first little kitten ran up a sail; 
And the second one, seated aft, 
Let into the water his nice long tail 
As a rudder to steer their craft. 
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The third little kitten, whose eyes were keen, 
Served as lookout up in the bow; 

And whenever a reef or rock was seen 
He let out a loud “Miaow!” 


They sailed away to Botany Bay, 
But there they suffered a wreck; 

And each little kitten got soaked that day, 
For they all slid off the deck! 


But a kindly porpoise was at hand. 
“Hang onto my fins!” cried he, 
“And I'll bring you safely to dry land 

Just as snug as snug can be!” 


The three little kittens purred their thanks, - 


And he fetched them all to shore, 
Where they shook the water off their shanks 
And ventured to sea no more. 


On shore they stayed, and there they played 
And lived on catnip and cream; 

And if this didn’t happen, then I’m afraid 
That it must have been a dream! 
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By Roland Rexroth 


ODAY we pay a philatelic 

visit to one of the most fa- 
mous and well-known groups 
of islands in the Mediterranean 
Sea. From the name of these 
islands we derive the descrip- 
tive name that we give to a cat 
that is bluish gray in color or 
a small dog with long silky 
white hair, when we call it a 
Maltese. 


Malta is the largest of a 
group of five islands, called the 
Maltese Islands, that lie about 
fifty-eight miles from the near- 
est point of Sicily and about a 
hundred and eighty miles north 
of the nearest point of Africa. 


It is about seventeen miles long . 


and nine miles wide, and it con- 
tains less than a hundred square 
miles. The second largest 
island, Gozo, has a little more 
than twenty-five square miles. 

The islands have had a most 
interesting and romantic his- 
tory. Their earliest inhabitants 
were a neolithic or Stone Age 
race, who lived there far earlier 
than 3000 B. C. A great many 
interesting ruins and monu- 
ments were left by these peo- 
ple, and some of them are pic- 
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tured on Maltese stamps. The 
one and one-half pence stamp 
that we illustrate shows a neo- 
lithic hypogeum, which is a 
fancy way of saying Stone Age 
cellar or basement. 

Later inhabitants included 


the Phoenicians and the Cartha- 
ginians. In 218 B. C., Malta 
became a Roman possession and 
was held by Rome for several 
hundred years. During this time 
we find Malta mentioned in the 
Bible, in the 28th chapter of 
Acts, as the scene of Paul’s ship- 
wreck. The apostle Paul is por- 
trayed on some of Malta’s high- 
value stamps, which are quite 
expensive and much in demand 
by collectors. 

After the fall of Rome, 
Malta passed to the Byzantines. 
In the ninth century the Arabs 
took it from the Byzantines. In 
1090 A. D., it was conquered 
by Sicily, which held it for more 
than four hundred years. Then 
in 1530 Malta was given to the 
Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, also called the Knights 
of Malta, a religious order, 
which held the island until 
1798. In that year the French 
under Napoleon took posses- 
sion. After Napoleon’s down- 
fall the French surrendered the 
islands to the British in 1814. 


Malta has since that time re- 
mained a British colony. 

The half-penny stamp that 
we illustrate shows a most in- 
teresting fort, which although 
it is situated on land, is de- 
scribed as ““H. M. S. [His Maj- 
esty’s Ship} Angelo.” 

On the one-penny stamp you 
will see on the left-hand side 
of the name Malta a Maltese 
cross. This was originally the 
heraldic emblem of the Knights 
of Malta. 

Malta has issued a number of 
pictorial stamps that portray 
boats, statues, harbors, ruins, 
and other interesting sights on 
the islands. Recently it issued a 
new series of stamps picturing 
Princess Elizabeth, which makes 
a handsome addition to its other 
pictorials. 


Magic with Paper 
By Elma Waltner 


ERHAPS you cannot be a 

magician and pull bunnies 

out of a hat, but you can mag- 

netize a strip of newspaper so 

that it will make tiny scraps of 

tissue paper perform all sorts of 
antics. 

Tear a strip of newspaper ap- 
proximately 6 inches wide by 9 
inches long. Lay the paper down 
on a hard surface, such as the 
floor or a table top. Now find 
a common lead pencil long 
enough to reach across the 
width of the paper. Rub the 


(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Jet’s Happiness 


(Continued from page 9) 


may read it.” Jet laughed. 

Father read it through. He 
passed his mug for more milk, 
drank it, then read the letter 
aloud. “What about me?” Sa- 
rah pouted. “If Jet goes back 
to Grandfather’s, I want to go 
too.” Tears filled her eyes and 
threatened to overflow. “Jet 
gets to go everywhere. He came 
home from the settlement just 
this afternoon.” 

“Now, Sarah, there’s no 
need to cry,” Father told her. 
“Your grandfather did not in- 
vite Jet for a visit, he asked him 
to come and go to school. Be- 
sides, your mother and I have 
planned to send you back to 
your grandmother and school 
when you're old enough to be 
away from home.” 

“But you're going to let Jet 
go now,” Sarah sniffed. 

“Mother and Father haven't 
said so,” Jet reminded her. 

“I will say so,” Father told 
him. “Since your grandfather 
has written, I’m sure that your 
mother will feel as I do. You’re 
a big boy—you may decide for 
yourself whether you go now 
or later.” 

Father stood up and reached 
for his hat. “Your grandfather 
believes that boys should learn 
early to make decisions, that’s 
why he addressed the letter to 
you. And I will let you make 
your choice.” The door closed 
behind him. 

Sarah and Jet and Lonny and 
Dave sat on the benches beside 
the table. Sarah wiped her eyes 
with the corner of her apron. 
Lonny whined, “Why didn’t 
mother come home?” No one 
bothered to answer. Jet stared 
at his empty plate. This was 
not what he had expected. The 


suddenness of his father’s con- 
sent left him bewildered. The 
question was not could he go; 
it was did he want to go? 
Without a word Sarah got up 
and began stacking the plates. 

“Tll stay here at the home- 
stead—if your father wants 
me,” Dave said, his eyes wide 
with surprise at the turn of 
events. “I'll take your place 
with the work—best I can.” 

“Then begin tonight, won't 
you, Dave?” Jet said with an 
unsteady voice and pushed 
away from the table. 

He hurried from the room. 
Out around the woodpile, 
across the back yard, along the 
fence at the chicken house, then 
up the slope to the sheeppen 
he went. He climbed on top 
the sheeppen and sat down, as 
he had done so many times be- 
fore when he had a problem to 
settle. 

The sun had gone down. A 
pale moon shone in the sky. 
The outline of the timber at 
the creek loomed in the dusk 
like a low-lying cloud. Beyond 
those trees on the other side of 
the creek was the Tanner cabin. 
Tod and Nancy were his 
friends. They were depending 
on him to teach them to read. 

To the west and across the 
creek, on a high sandy knoll, 
lived Running Deer and Moon- 
flower. Big Brother was away 
from home most of the time. In 
a year or two Running Deer 
would go away with Big Broth- 
er, but right now he wanted to 
learn to read and spell words 
like his paleface friends. 

The air was cool; Jet shiv- 
ered and turned his collar up 
around his neck. He buttoned 
his jacket, then put his elbows 
on his hunched-up knees and 
rested his head in his hands. 
Darkness came to the home- 
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A Double May-Day 
Basket 


By Joanne Dee 


HIS double May-day basket is made from a nine-inch square 

of construction paper. The handle is nine inches long and 
3/, inch wide. Use any pretty shade of paper. Pale pink, green, or 
yellow paper make a pretty basket. 

First fold the nine-inch square of paper in half. Open out flat 
and fold to make a triangle. Open out and fold in half again to 
make a triangle the opposite way. (See illustration.) 

Now pull folds A and B together and push them past each 
other as far as they will go. (See illustration.) Hold A and B 
in place and punch a hole as indicated. Punch holes in each end 
of the handle, and fasten the handle to the basket with a brass 
paper fastener. You have a double cone-shaped basket for your 
flowers. 

Decorate your basket with small circles cut from lace doilies 
or paste one half of a lace doily over the edge as a cuff on each 
cone. 


his friends that he did not want 
to be their teacher? Really, in 
his heart, he wanted to help 
them. 

Sarah had boasted one day: 
“I know why you don’t want to 


stead. Jet heard the sheep mov- 
ing restlessly in the room be- 
neath him. He thought of the 
days before he went to the set- 
tlement, before he had Grand- 
father’s letter. Why had he told 
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be teacher and help Tod and 
Nancy and Running Deer and 
Moonflower while Ben and 
Matty and I are sitting there 
watching. You're just bash- 
ful—that’s what,” she accused 
him. 

He had tried to deny Sarah's 
charge, but the telltale red flush 
that crept over his throat and 
covered his face told her she 
had guessed the truth. 


He knew that his denial did 
not ring true; so he met her 
with the reply: “You and Matty 
and Ben should not be sitting 
there watching—you should all 
have your eyes on your own 
lessons.” 

Sarah was a wise little pi- 
geon. He was proud of her 
shrewdness. Why not face it, 
he thought. He had _ been 
refusing to give his friends 
something because the giving 
—or the manner of the giving 
—was hard for him. Before he 
could give much to them he 
had much to overcome within 


-himself. Bluntly it all came 


down to his need to think of 
his friends more and of his own 
feelings less. - 

Jet stood up, squared his 
shoulders, and jumped off the 
shed. He knew what he would 
do. He didn’t run back to the 
cabin—it was too dark, but he 
walked fast. Father was at the 
table figuring in the little book 
that he and Mother kept. Dave 
was on the floor helping Lonny 
build sheeppens with willow 
sticks; round, fat acorns were 
the sheep. Sarah was on the 
bench before the hearth still 
pouting. Well, he'd let her pout 
—until morning anyway. 

A loud knock sounded on 
the door. Father went over and 
raised the latch. Uncle John 
stepped inside wearing a smile 
that covered his whole face. He 
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looked at Jet and Sarah and 
Lonny. 

“Your Auntie Sue has a baby 
gitl!”” he said. “We have a little 


' daughter—and you have a new 
‘little cousin.” 


“A baby!” Sarah cried. “So 
that's why Auntie Sue has 
been so busy. She was getting 
ready for a baby girl.” 

Uncle John twitched one of 
Sarah’s long braids. “I think 
our little daughter is going to 
have brown eyes like yours. I 
hope she'll be as sweet a girl.” 

“O-o-oh,’’ Sarah beamed 
with happiness. “When may 
we see her?” 

(To be continued ) 


That Crazy Chris 


(Continued from page 13) 


“they'd have plenty of base.” 

Chink said crossly: ‘Not 
minding orders has got us into 
enough trouble. I’m for doing 
as we're told. Why take 
chances of falling into the 
lake?” 

“Bob wouldn’t jump,” Red 
argued. ‘“He’d climb over care- 
fully.” 

“And someone’s hand might 
slip and plop he’d go along 
with the rest of us,” said Chink. 
“And remember, Chris can’t 
swim.” 

“If I could get over there, 
I'd start the motor all right,” 
Bob said, desperately trying to 
solve their problem. ‘But Dad 
says holding them together 
with our hands is risky; and, 
with all the blisters we've got, 
= would be sure to fum- 

Chris drooped as if frighten- 
ing his mother and getting 
them all into trouble was more 
than he could bear. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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RECIPES 


By Nell Holbert 


you read the story, “Mother's Own Day’? Perhaps 
you will want to let your mother have a day's vacation from 
the kitchen. If so these recipes will help you with the dinner. If 
there are only three in your family cut the recipe for rolls and 
Macaroni down half. 


Cream Cheese Sandwiches 


1/4, teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons peanut butter 


1 tablespoon finely chopped 
green pepper 

@ Cream together cheese and peanut butter. Chop egg, pepper, 

and pickle fine and blend into the cheese-and-peanut-butter mix- 

ture. Spread between buttered slices of bread. 


1 3-ounce package cream 
cheese 

1 hard-boiled egg 

1 sour pickle 


Honey Cookies 


cup honey 

4 cup shortening (any kind) 

1 egg 
@ Cream honey and shortening. Add eggs and finely ground 
nuts; then add flour and baking powder. Press through cooky 
press. Bake 10 to 12 minutes at 375° F. Makes about 20 cookies. 


Three-Hour Rolls 


1 tablespoon sugar 
3 cups flour Y/, teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons melted butter 1 cake yeast 

1 egg white 


114 cups flour 
1/ teaspoon baking powder 
Y4 cup ground nuts 


1 cup milk 


@ Scald milk and let cool in a lukewarm place. Add sugar, yeast, 
and beaten egg white. 

Stir in flour, melted butter, and salt. Let rise two hours. Roll 
out and cut out like you would biscuits. Use cutter about the size 
of a cheese glass. Let rise one hour. Bake 25 minutes at 425° F. 
Makes about two dozen rolls. 


Macaroni with Cheese and Tomato Sauce 


11/4 cups tomato sauce 
1 cup grated cheese 
@ Cook macaroni until tender. Heat tomato sauce and grated 
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1 cup macaroni 


cheese, stirring until cheese is 
melted. Pour over the cooked 
macaroni and serve at once or 
bake as macaroni and cheese. 
Serves six. 


That Crazy Chris 
(Continued from page 23) 
Bob shifted on his seat beside 


Red, and in doing so, he 
touched the lariat. 
“IT have it,” he cried. “We 


can tie the boats together close 
and tight with Red’s lariat! 
Then they can’t swing away 
from each other, and they'll 
have plenty of base to keep 
from capsizing.” 

His idea did work, and he 
climbed from the blue boat into 
the white one. A little later he 
had the motor putting com- 
fortably as the white boat 
towed the blue one toward the 
cottage. 

When they ground into the 
bank, Chris said humbly: “I’m 
ashamed to see Mother, Bob. | 
acted awful! I ruined your trip 
to the cave and spoiled her 
Mother's Day!” - 

Looking down on his small, 
troubled brother, Bob felt sor- 
ry for him. He put an arm 
across his shoulders. 

“Forget about us,” he said. 
“There'll be other times. And 
if you go in and tell Mom 
you're going to do as you're 
told after this, she may not feel 
too bad. She’s said a lot of times 
that disobeying hurts the one 
who does it and everyone con- 
nected with him, and she may 
be glad you've seen she’s right.” 

“I was lucky not to drown,” 
Christ admitted. “I can’t swim, 
and I was so tired I ached all 
over. But the way you fellows 
got more base for our boats 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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By Glenn Morgan 


( A Ship-shape 
Letter Holder 


NCHOR your family’s letters in a letter holder that you can 

make yourself to hold the daily mail. 

Using the illustration as a pattern, cut a ship from plywood. 
Follow the heavy outline for the ship and base carefully. This 
makes the front part of the letter holder. Make the back part 
by cutting along the dotted line of the illustration on another 
piece of plywood. From thicker wood, cut a base 41% by 2 inches. 

Tack thé cloud-shaped part of the holder to the back of the 
base and the ship-shaped part to the front side. 

With enamel paint the ship’s sails white, the boat red, and 
the base and center block of wood blue. Paint the clouds a very 
pale pink, and when dry, paint on the clouds some black sea gulls. 
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Mother’s Own Day 


(Continued from page 6) 


dinner cooks or not now,” add- 
ed Hugh, as he reached for an- 
other piece of cake. 

“You will in an hour or so,” 
reproved his father, gently 
moving the cake plate out of 
reach. “More cake after dinner 
if you've room for it then.” 


“At least,” Kay said with re- 


lief as the family sat down to 
dinner an hour later, “nothing 
burned.” 

“It's a lovely dinner,” Moth- 
er said sincerely, with a lov- 
ing look for her two daughters. 
“The casserole is delicious, and 
the salad is beautiful. I’m very 


proud of my girls.” 


Once more everything was 
going» smoothly, and Daddy 
and Kay and Hugh and 
Dorothy exchanged triumphant 
smiles. “I think we ought_to 
do this more often,” Daddy 
said. 

Not until they had eaten so 
much they could hardly move 
did they realize that almost 
every dish in the kitchen was 
dirty again. - 

“Let me do them,’ Mother 
begged. “You've all worked so 
hard.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Daddy 
loudly, beginning to _ stack 


plates. “You're not to do a 


thing—not a thing.” 

“Well,” said Mother, look- 
ing meekly from one to an- 
other, “I believe I'll just run 
next door then and visit with 
Mrs. Allen. I never seem to 
have time on other days.” 

As the door closed behind 
her, Kay and Dorothy flung 
themselves wearily on the sofa. 
“Please, Daddy,” said Kay, “be- 
fore we do the dishes—let’s all 
rest a little bit!” 

It was late afternoon before 
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the last bit of silver was pol- 
ished and put away, the table- 
cloth shaken and folded, and 
the rug brushed. Hugh sat wear- 
ily on the front steps, where 
he could keep an eye on Gary 
without moving himself. After 
Gary's all-too-brief nap while 
the dishes were being done they 
had played horse, had played 
catch, had wound up and run 
the tin train a hundred times, 
had played ride-in-the-wagon 
(with Gary doing the riding of 
course), and Hugh was begin- 
ning to think that nine innings 
with the Orioles was nothing 
compared to a half hour with 
Gary. 

Now, even as he watched 
him, Gary ran up the gravel 
driveway, stumbled and _ fell 
headlong. Hugh bounded over 
to pick him up, and Gary, as 
soon as he was on his feet, let 
out a piercing yell that brought 
the family running. 

“Mommy,” he screamed. 
“Mommy, mommy, mommy!” 

“Let me take him,” said Dad- 
dy, anxiously looking to see if 
Gary was hurt. “There, there, 
Gary—that is just a little 
scratch!” 

Gary screamed and waved 
his arms over his father’s shoul- 
der. “Mommy, Mommy!” he 
yelled. 

“Big boys don’t cry,” said 
Hugh. 

“Tl give you my bracelet,” 
offered Dorothy. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food, and care atid Moth- 
er’s love 
I say a thank-you prayer, 
And ask, dear God, that You 
will bless 
All mothers everywhere. 
“Mommy! 
screamed Gary. 
The Andersons next door 
came out on the porch. Mrs. 
Miller across the street came 
to the window. Mother came 
running across the lawn from 
Mrs. Allen’s, her face white. 
“What on earth happened?” 
she cried. 


Daddy handed the baby to 
Mother. He threw up his hands 
helplessly. “He scratched his 
knee!” 

The screams subsided to 
sobs, the sobs to sniffles. Doro- 
thy handed him the shiny brace- 
let, and Gary began to laugh. 
Mr. Blake and his three eldest 
children trudged wearily back 
to the house. 

Yet somehow the day came 
to a sweet and peaceful end. 
When Hugh suggested to Gary 
that it was time for bed the 
little fellow took his hand and 
trotted along like a lamb. Any 
lingering irritation Hugh may 
have felt from the afternoon 


“othy sat 


melted away when little pa- 
jama-clad Gary threw his arms 
around him and said lovingly, 
“Night-night, nice horse!” 

Somewhat recovered from 
the ordeal of the midday, Dad- 
dy and Kay and Hugh and Dor- 
down in the Ili 
brary with Mother. She looked 
around at her family, stretched 
out on sofas and easy chairs. 
“I've had a wonderful day,” 
she said shyly. ‘Just wonderful. 
I’ve felt so—so free.” Half- 
apologeticallvy she added, “I’m 
sorry you're all so tired.” 

“Oh, we're not tired, we're 
not tired,” the family protested 
feebly. 

Then Kay admitted: “No, I 
take that back—I am tired. But 
it’s a happy kind of tiredness— 
like it was really a day to re- 
member.” 

Dorothy said: “I’m going to 
help you more every day, Moth- 
er. I don’t see how you do it 
all.” 

too,” said Hugh. “And 
I won't forget about hauling 
the groceries on Saturday.” 

Daddy smiled at all of them. 
“I guess it did us all good,” he 
said, ““Maybe it takes a day like 
this to make us appreciate what 


.mothers do all the time, keep- 


ing the wheels rolling smoothly 
at home so the rest of us can 
go off to school and work and 
baseball games. Kay said it for 
all of us: “It’s been a day to 
remember!” 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 


| God walks beside me, guides 


my way 
every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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E should like very much 

to share with you the 
following letter about Snafu, 
the unusual parrot, belonging 
to Carol Sue, Imagine having 
such a songbird about the 
house! When you write to us be 
sure to give us your name, age, 
and address. Send your letters 
about your pets to WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Dear Editor: I have a parrot 
named Snafu. He can sing songs 


such as “My Wild Irish Rose,” 
“Rock-a-bye Baby,’ and “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” When 
he wants something to eat, he goes 
to my father and says, “Albert!” He 
can also whistle—Carol Sue Stacey. 


OS 


Dear Editor: My sister and I 
have a little brown puppy named 
Butch. I really can’t tell you what 
breed he is, because it’s impossible 
to tell. He has big brown curls all 
over him, which make him look as 
if he’s just been given a permanent 
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wave. He is very cute, and ] 
wouldn’t take a million dollars for 
him! 

There are some huge cats that 
live just behind us. Butch doesn't 
like them one bit, and he’s always 
barking at them. Of course he’s 
really a little afraid of them. The 
other morning Butch finally man- 
aged to frighten one of them to 
the top of a fence. He pretended 
that he was going to eat the cat and 
was growling and barking. He pre- 
tended that he could tear the cat 
all to pieces, when all the time if 
the cat had sprung at Butch he 
would have run. 

The other morning, when the 


’ postman came by, Butch was as 


quiet as a mouse. When I went out 
to get the mail a minute later Butch 
saw me and started running and 
barking at the postman! In a little 
while he came back to me with his 
tongue hanging out and his tail 
wagging as if to say: “Now aren't 
you proud of me? I'll always be 
here to protect you.”—Barbara 
Ward. 


The Robin That 
Wanted Blue Eggs 


(Continued from page 15) 


plowed field that had worms 
aplenty. 

She was particularly fond of 
going to that field, for she had 
seen a little boy there watching 
the cows in the pasture across 
the road. He was always 
dressed in blue, and his eyes 
were as blue as the sky. 

When she came to the field 
she was disappointed. The little 
boy was not there, and the 
cows were out of the pasture 
eating the tender young corn at 
the edge of the field. They were 
even trampling the corn as they 
walked about. 

The robin knew that this 
should not be! Where could the 
little boy in blue be? 

She flew to the nearby mead- 
ow. Things were just as bad 
there. The sheep were wander- 
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ing at will over the clover and 
sweet grass, 

Where, oh where, could the 
little boy be? She flew in 
search of him until she was 
quite worn out, and then she 
found him, fast asleep, in the 
shade of a haystack. His horn 
that he blew to keep the sheep 
and cows where they should be 
was lying at his side. 

The robin lighted at his feet 
and sang her sweetest song. He 
only turned a bit in his sleep. 
She sang louder and not so 
sweetly. No use! She could not 
wake him. The cows were 
trampling more corn, the sheep 
straying farther away. 

The robin flew to the little 
boy’s shoulder. She didn’t like 
to do it, but she had to—she 
gave a sharp peck at his ear! 

The little boy woke in a 
hurry, and he was a bit cross. 

“Why did you do that, you 
bad bird?” he said. Then he 
saw the sheep and cows, and 
away he went, not even stop- 
ping to say thank-you! 

The robin understood 
though. It was time for her to 
go home. She was too tired even 
to stop for a juicy worm. 

When she reached her nest 
she could hardly believe her 
eyes. There were four beautiful 
blue eggs in her nest! They 
were really blue, with a little 
tint of the green of corn and 
clover and apple leaves mixed 
with the blue—but blue! 

When the owl came that 
night she told him about it in 
great joy. 

“But you said I’d have to do 
something to earn these blue 
eggs. What did I do?” 

“Think!” said the wise owl. 
“Think hard; maybe you'll re- 
member!” And he flew away 
uttering his shrill cry as he 
went to find his supper. 


What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Of course you can have me on any 
day, 

But you think of me most on the 
first of May. 

My first letter always rhymes with 
sea, 

My second with play as plain as 
can be. 

With the little word guess you can 
rhyme my third, 

My fourth will rhyme with any 
“a” word. 

My fifth will rhyme with my first, 
and so 

Will my very last. Now do you 
know? 


At the Center 
By Isabel Williams 


The six-letter words defined be- 
low have the word “AT” in the 
center. “AT” is given. You must 
supply the missing letters to com- 
plete the words. 


--at--. An eloquent speaker. 
--at--. Radio interference. 
--at--. To seize suddenly. 
--at--. A small beard. 
--at--. A roof covering. 
--at--. Volcano opening. 
--at--. A performer on the 
ice. 
8. --at--. Given free of charge. 
9. --at--. Indifference. 
0. --at--. Coated with a thin 
layer of silver. 


Showers! 
By Sheila Bane 


My first is in pod and also in pea. 
My second’s in buzz but isn’t in 
bee, 


My third is in dam and also in 
dike. 

My fourth is in ride but isn’t in 
bike. 

My fifth is in call and also in hail. 

My sixth is in weep but isn’t in 
wail. 

My seventh’s in roads and also in 
lanes. 

My whole you can see everywhere 
when it rains. 


Beheading Twice 
By Isabel Williams 


Each of the words below can be 
beheaded twice. That is, you can cut 
off the first letter and have a com- 
plete word remaining each time. 
Example: 


Behead an incandescent patti- 
cle. (Spark.) 


Result: A public recreation 
ground, (Park.) 

Behead a public recreation 
ground. 


Result: A biblical boat. (Ark.) 

1. Behead a pointed weapon, 
Result: A fruit. 

Behead a fruit. 
Result: A body organ. 

2. Behead to frown deeply. 
Result: A monk’s hood. 
Behead a monk’s hood. 
Result: a bird. 

3. Behead a current of air. 
Result: A float of logs. 
Behead a float of logs. 

Result: Near the stern of a 
vessel. 

4. Behead to narrate or tell. 
Result: To raise the spirits of. 
Behead to raise the spirits of. 
Result: Tardy. 

5. Behead a movement of the eyes. 
Result: Part of a chain. 
Behead part of a chain. 
Result: Writing fluid. 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


There is need for peace in the world, and people everywhere are 


praying for 
with you and with me? 


ace. Do you know that this longed-for peace really begins 


There will be peace when every person in the world is loving and 
kind in his thoughts, in his words, and in his actions. We cannot control 
the thoughts, words, or actions of others, but we can control our own 
and try to be loving in all we think, say, and do. 

Peace and love really go together. When temper wants to get control 
of us, let us remember that we are helping God, and then angry, unloving 
thoughts will pass right out of our mind. Each time we share or do some- 
thing good for another we are expressing God’s love. 

Would you like to join our happy club? Address your request for 
an application blank to Barbara Benson, Wee Wispom, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. We invite you to join us in helping God to establish peace all over 
the world by repeating many times each day the following words: 

“Dear loving Father, let there be peace on earth, and let it begin 


with me.” 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: On a te- 
cent vacation I was visiting my 
grandmother and I was playing 
with her old banjo. I was tighten- 
ing the strings, and one broke, be- 
cause it was very old. I wanted to 
put the banjo in its corner right 
away so no one would know who 
broke the string. Then I thought of 
the Good Words Booster Club, and 
I said as much of The Prayer of 
Faith as I could remember. Before 
I knew what was happening I was 
in the kitchen telling my grand- 
mother all about it. So you see The 
Prayer of Faith helped me, and I 
am glad to be in the happy Good 
Words Booster Club.—Sybi. 

Because you turned away 
from a desire to be deceitful 
and did what was right and 
honest, you now are joyous and 
free. You are a true Booster, 
Sybil, and our love and bless- 
ings are with you always. 


30 May 


Dear Barbara: 1 enjoy being a 
member of the Booster Club very 
much. I have belonged to a junior 
choir at our church since last April. 
One night when we were going to 
sing at the evening service, I was 
afraid that I would forget the 
hymns. This was the first time that 
I had sung, although the other 
boys and girls had sung many times 
before and so were not afraid. As 
we were going into our places I 
began to pray The Prayer of Faith, 
and then, before I knew it, I 
wasn't afraid any more. I can say 
that The Prayer of Faith helped me 
that night! I hope that others who 
have not joined the Booster Club 
will hurry up and do so!—Shirley. 


We join you, Shirley, in in- 
viting WEE WIsDoM readers to 
become members of our happy 
club. The Prayer of Faith has 
been used by thousands and 
thousands of boys and girls, 


and by adults too. Everyone 
who uses it has found it to be 
a mighty help in all things, 
just as you did. No matter what 
may happen to you, The Prayer 
of Faith will help you through 
it; mo matter what you are 
called upon to do, it will help 
you accomplish it; no matter 
what you fear, it will help you 
conquer it. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
received my membership card, and 
I am very proud of it. The Prayer 
of Faith will help me, I know. I 
read a girl’s letter in which she 
told about a box she had with six 
pieces of paper in it. On each piece 
of paper was written one of these 
words: joyous, happy, kind, cheer- 
ful, encouraging, helpful. Each day 
she drew out a slip of paper and 
tried to make five persons feel 
whatever was written on the paper. 
I am going to try her plan of help- 
ing others to be happy.—Barbara. 

We welcome you, Barbara, 
into our Booster club. Thank 
you for sharing your helpful 
plan of action with us. It will 
help us all to remember that 
the way to be happy is to make 
others happy too. 


Dear Barbara: In your letter I 
liked this thought: ‘“God-Mind is 
active in me, and I learn quickly 
and easily and remember perfectly 
all that I need to know.” —Amelia. 

Thank you, Amelia, for shat- 
ing the helpful thought. Study- 
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ing new things is fun when we 

remember that God is wisdom 

and intelligence, and that He is 

in our mind just as He is in 

every part of our body. 

All wisdom that in books we 
find 

Is wisdom from the Father’s 
mind; 

And when of Him we freely 
ask, 

He easy makes our schoolroom 
task. 


Dear Barbara: My little sister 
likes to play with me all the time, 
and she likes to go with me every- 
where I go. Of course she cannot 
do this. So a part of every day she 
and I go out in her playyard, where 
she has a swing, and there we play 
together. This makes us both very 
happy.—Calista. 


You are a happy Booster, 
Calista, because you are learn- 
ing the joyous way of love. You 
love to do your part in creating 
happiness for your sister, so 
your heart is glad and happy 


too. 
OY 


Dear Secretary: 1 think family 
worship is very necessary to kee 
a family together. My family looks 
forward each night to another hour 
of Bible study and prayer. We have 
a wonderful system, which I should 
like to share with others. One night 
I tell a Bible story and read a 
Bible passage and my sister leads 
in prayer. Then we have discussion 
and questions. The next night our 
parents take their turn at being in 
charge of the worship. This makes 
our worship so much more inter- 
esting. —Eunice. 


Thank you, Eunice, for shar- 
ing your plan of worship with 
us. We pray and study together 
so that we may know God 
better and understand His great 
plan for filling our life with 
good. Then we can do our part 
in helping work out His plan. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 would 
like very much to join the Good 
Words Booster Club. Will you 
please list my name in the Readers 
Who Want You to Write to Them 
column? I write to several persons 
in other parts of the world. I am 
a member of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and we have a troop in 
my school.—Jack. 

Welcome, Jack, to our club! 
If it is possible, we shall list 
your name. However we receive 
many more names each month 
than we have room for. The 
surest and quickest way to 
make a friend is to take the 
first step toward being friendly. 
We would suggest that you 
choose names of boys and girls 
from the column each month 
and write to them, asking them 
to correspond with you. We 
believe you will be glad you did 
not wait for your name to be 


published. 


Dear Miss Benson: After our 
local club was organized we began 
looking for someone who would 
be our sponsor. We looked every- 
where, but no one had time to help 
us. We kept on praying for some- 
one who could help us. One day we 
went to a lady's house. Before we 
went in we all said The Prayer of 
Faith, and the lady told us she 
would be happy to be our adviser. 
Thank you for the application 
blanks. I am returning four that 
have already been filled in. 
—Chance Ann. 


Thank you for the four new 
members to our happy club. 
Thank you too for telling us 
how God helped your group 
to find the right sponsor. If 
other readers should like to 
organize a group of friends or 
a class at school or at Sunday 
school into a local club, I shall 
be happy to send you a folder 
of directions and as many ap- 
plication blanks as you may 
need. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Donna Muntz (11), 2001 Rey- 
burn Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio; 
Linda Wagnespack (11), Vacherie, 
La.; Michael Gleason (12), Ra- 
mona School, Bellflower, Calif.; 
Gertrude VanderMeulen (12), Ra- 
mona School, Bellflower, Calif.; 
Shirley Ann Shelton (12), Rte. 2, 
Polo, Mo.; Linda McCloud (12), 
Rte. 2, Wabash, Ind.; Joyce Frazier 
(12), Leland College, Baker, La.; 
Janet Wegener (12), 4945 Man- 
deville St., New Orleans 22, La.; 
Gail Leib (12), Rte. 1, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa; Delbert Brady (12), 
Rte. 1, Guthrie Center, Iowa; Lin- 
da Henley (8), Hay, Wash.; Gary 
Burningham (9), 1403 11th Ave. 
S., Nampa, Idaho; Gretchen Lamb 
(9), 80 Harrison Ave., Rutland, 
Vt.; Dudley Graham (9), Box 
562, Big Wells, Tex.; Sally Swan- 
son (10), East Ave., Lockport, 
N. Y.; Linda Covey (10), Box 
43, Jet, Okla.; Jane Gilbert (10), 
Gananoque, Ont., Canada; Janie 
Sckell (11), 34 Kelsonia Ave., 
Toronto 13, Ont., Canada., Jerry 
Hepler (9), Rte. 2, Box 26, Canby, 
Oreg.; Frances Van-Campen (10), 
Box 501, Columbus, Mont. 


Timothy’s Mother 


(Continued from page 17) 


with me to help spread the gos- 
pel of Jesus.” 

Like the David he had read 
about in the scrolls, Timothy 
too was prepared and ready 
when his opportunity came. 
When Paul left Lystra to go out 
into the world Timothy went 
with him! Eunice had cause to 
be proud of her son. 
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May Day 
By Carol Ann Foster (9 years) 
Orange, Tex. 


It's May Day, it’s May Day! 

Here we go to and fro 

To set May baskets everywhere, 

Then knock to see if someone's 
there. 

If someone comes right to the door 

We run away to give some more. 

It’s fun to give May baskets, you 
know, 

Running, running to and fro. 


The Cat and Mouse 


By Marsha Cain (9 years) 
Lake Charles, La. 


One day a cat and mouse were 
fighting. The cat’s name was 
Blacky, and the mouse’s name was 
Big Mouth. He was called Big 
Mouth because he talked too much. 

They were angry at each other 
because the mouse had drunk the 
cat’s milk and the cat had eaten 
the mouse’s cheese. 

You can imagine how they felt 
about each other! 

The mouse said, “You will have 
to get me some more cheese.” 

Then the cat spoke up. “I'll not 
get you any more cheese, for after 
all, you started this fight.” They 
had been fighting for a long time. 
’ They talked so loud that they 
woke the little mouse next door. 
The little mouse’s mame was 
Hermie. Hermie was a very nice 
little mouse. He came out of his 
hole and said: “Just a minute here. 
You've been fussing long enough.” 

“I want to make friends with Big 
Mouth; is that all right?” asked 
Blacky. 

“Sure,” said Hermie. 

So Big Mouth and Blacky be- 
came friends and never wanted to 


fight again. 
32 May 


My Brother 
By Vena Jones (7 years) 
Brentwood, Tenn. 


I have a little brother; 
His name is Dan. 
Although he is only three, 
He thinks he is a man. 


When he goes out to play 
He will run and skip and jump; 
Then when he starts to cry 
We find he has fallen with a 
bump. 


What we think is really cute 
Is when he slips away 
In the room by himself 
And sits at the piano to play. 


My Dreams 
By Bonnie Komsa (11 years) 
Paramus, N. J. 


My first dream was a collie, 
Sable and white; 

He'd follow me each place I'd go 
And lie by my bed at night. 


He'd be faithful to only me, 
And I'd love him with all my 
might. 
Oh, if I had a collie, 
Dreary days would seem so 
bright ! 


My other dream was a horse, 
A palomino gold, 

A horse I'd be proud to tell of 
When I am feeble and old. 


I would be the only rider 
Of this horse so very fine; 
How I wish a palomino 
Could be just only mine! 


Oh, I wish I may 
And I wish I might 

Have my dreams come true 
And make this life bright! 


The Seed 


By Kendal Phipps (8 years) 
Crestone, Colo. 


I found a seed; 

It looked like a bead. 

I planted it down by the spring, 
Where the little birds sing, 


The Clock and the Shawl 
By Mary Lou Bunn (8 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Grandmother's shawl 
Hung upon the wall. 
Beside it stood 
Grandfather’s clock. 


The shawl on the wall 
Said nothing at all, 
While the clock 
Rumbled out ‘“‘ticktock.” 


In our houses now 

Things are different somehow, 
For girls’ scarfs + 

With loud colors sing. 


And our clocks sit silent 
With voices so low; 

The best they can do 

Is just ring! 


Gay Roses 
By Joyce Falkins (10 years) 
Corinth, Ont., Canada 


The roses are blooming bright and 


&ay 
Around my cottage door today. 
Now I hear the little wren sing; 
He to me sweet music brings. 


Yet blooming round my cottage 
door 

Are the roses I love more and 
more, 

Because they nod their heads at me 

To make me happy as can be. 
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The Bluebird 
By Lynn Hunter (8 years) 
La Junta, Colo. 


Bluer than the hyacinths, 
Bluer than the sky 

Are the pretty bluebirds 
That fly away up high. 


The Blue Vase 


By Barbara Collier (10 years) 
Stratford, Ont., Canada 


Janey had been saving her pen- 
nies to buy the sewing kit in Mr. 
Hill’s store window. 

Now Janey’s mother had told her 
ever since she was a little girl, 
“Never touch anything that doesn’t 
belong to you unless you are told 
that it is all right.” Janey usually 
kept this rule, but one day when 
het mother was shopping and she 
was playing cutouts she forgot the 
tule. She wanted something to put 
her scraps in. Glancing around 


the room, Janey saw her mother’s’ 


blue vase. Daddy had given 
Mummy the blue vase for her birth- 
day, and she was proud of it. Janey 
thought it “at be all right to 
take it this time, so she did. Just 
as Janey lifted the vase from the 
desk to the table her hand slipped 
and the vase went crashing to the 
floor. 

At that moment Janey’s mother 
came in, and she said, ‘Janey, what 
have you done?’’ Janey cried, but 
Mother ta her arm around her 
and said: “Don’t cry, dear. I'll 
forgive you this time, but don’t 
let it happen again.” 

Janey knew Mother missed the 
vase but said nothing. The next 
morning she said to herself, ‘I 
would buy Mother another vase but 
[ have no money.”” Then she re- 
membered the money she had saved 
for the sewing kit. How she had 
hoped for that kit! She thought 
and thought, and finally she de- 
cided, “I’m going to buy Mother 
another blue vase.’’ When she got 
the new vase Mother said to her, 
feel like buying you that sewing 

But Janey protested: “No, 
Mother. I was wrong to touch 
something of yours when | knew 
I shouldn't, and I am never going 
to do it again.” 

And she never did. 


The Party in the Nursery 
By Cathy Dale Isherwood 
(11 years) 
Westfield, Mass. 


It was quiet in the nursery. Mom, 
Dad, Jenny, and Chippy had gone 
to a party. Jenny and Chippy had 
decorated the nursery. A dog and 
a Teddy bear were on the shelf. A 
lamb, a kitten, and a rag doll sat 
on the bed. A drum, a sailor doll, 
and books were on the floor, and a 
clock was on the table. At twelve 
o'clock the dog poked the bear. The 
bear hopped to the table and down 
to the floor. He picked up the drum 
and drumsticks and made a great 
rumpus! Everyone awakened. 

Teddy bear said, ‘‘Let’s celebrate 
the kitten’s birthday!” It was a good 
idea. The dolls all danced. The 
rag doll came in with a surprise of 
lemonade and cookies. The story- 
books told wonderful stories, and 
the songbooks sang songs. It was 
late, so they tumbled into bed. In 
the morning, when the children 
came in, the toys looked happy, 
and indeed they were, because they 
had had a party! 


OS 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


One Spring Evening 
By Judy Little (9 years) 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


I was out one beautiful, beautiful 
night, 

And the moon was shining ever so 
bright. 

I looked at the lake where the sun 
had shone, 

Then at the bank where the flowers 
had grown. 

Then I looked up at the sky so 
beautiful and blue, 

And then I was thinking of none 
other than you. 

Oh, I'd love to be you, moon in 
the sky, 

And look at the earth as it passes 
by. 

I took one last look at that bright- 
yellow moon 

Then hurried inside to get in bed 


soon. 
OY 


Happy Birthday 


By Judith Ann Knight (8 years) 
Merriam, Kans. 


Candles and cake and ice cream 
too— 

How I love the song ‘“‘Happy birth- 
day to you”! 


Oe 
That Crazy Chris 


(Continued from page 24) 


was something! Maybe Moth- 
er'll feel so good- about that 
she'll 

He could not finish. He 
turned and ran up the bank 
toward the cottage, but Bob 
finished for him: “We're all 
glad it turned: out O. K. And 
maybe this afternoon, if no one 
needs the white boat, we can 
cross again in it.” 

He smiled. They were all 
looking after Chris. His moth- 
er had opened the back door, 
and he ran into her arms. She 
laughed and hugged him, and 
Bob thought happily that her 
Mother’s Day was going to be 
all right after all! 
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THIS IS 


EDWINA 


Designed by Judy Hunter 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstatt 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe, 
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Magic with Paper 
(Continued from page 20) 


pencil back and forth over the 
paper, holding it down on the 
paper and rubbing briskly. You 
must do this for several min- 
utes. 

Before beginning to magnet- 
ize the paper get ready for the 
experiment by tearing a piece 
of tissue paper into small pieces 
about the size of a dime. Spread 
these bits of tissue paper on the 
table or floor. 

When you have rubbed your 
newspaper strip for several min- 
utes, pick it up quickly and pass 
it over the pieces of tissue pa- 
per, about an inch above them. 
They will stand up on end or 
jump off the table entirely and 
cling to the newspaper. You 
can even make several pieces 
cling together in a sort of chain, 
all suspended from the magnet- 
ized paper. It is fun to see how 
far you can make the pieces 
jump and how many will cling 
together. 

After a few minutes,ethe tis- 
sue papers will no longer per- 
form, and you will need to rub 
the paper sheet again. Occasion- 
ally you will need a new piece 
of newspaper too. 


Answers to Puzzles 
What Am I? 
A basket. 


At the Center 


1. Orator. 2. Static. 3. Snatch. 4. 
Goatee. 5. Thatch. 6. Crater. 7. 
Skater. 8. Gratis. 9. Apathy. 10. 
Plated. 


Showers! 
Puddles. 
Beheading Twice 
1. Spear, pear, ear. 2. Scowl, 


cowl, owl. 3. Draft, raft, aft. 4. Re- 
late, elate, late. 5. Blink, link, ink. 


PLAN 
VACATION TIME 
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Along about now, even though it’s barely spring, 
boys and girls everywhere are looking forward to 
summer vacation. Already they are making plans 
for how they will spend that wonderful three 
months of free time! 

Of course there will be games to play with the 
kids in the neighborhood—picnics—perhaps camp- 
ing trips—or hikes; there are so many exciting 
things to do during summer vacation. But don’t 
forget to include WEE WISDOM in your plans! 
This is the best time of all to gather up all the 
copies of WEE WISDOM you can find and get to 
work on the handicraft projects you haven’t had 
time for before. For rainy days (or lazy ones) you 
may find a story or two that you missed the first 
time—or some puzzles you didn’t quite finish—but 
then because WEE WISDOM comes to you every 
month you'll always have a fresh supply of stories 
to read and things to make and do. 

And here’s another thought: While you’re plan- 
ning the fun you can have with WEE WISDOM 
this summer, think how much more fun you can 
have when you share the things you like with 
others. Perhaps you have a friend who doesn’t have 
a subscription for WEE WISDOM. You can share 
your copies with him, or—better still—if he has 
a birthday coming, remember what a wonderful 
birthday gift WEE WISDOM makes—and for 
just $2 a year! 


WEE WISDOM 


LEE’'S SUMMIT, MO. 
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One of the most enjoyed features of YOU 
magazine, Unity’s new publication for teen-agers, 
is the column “Out of the Mailbag,” where the 
readers of the magazine have an opportunity to 
comment and offer suggestions for improvement. 

The editors of YOU feel that the teen-agers 
themselves should have the “say-so” about what 
goes into each issue because it makes it more “per- 
sonal,” so each month several pages of the maga- 
zine are given over to reprinting letters from 
YOU’s growing list of readers. 

Another thing that makes YOU very personally 
yours is that a good deal of space is devoted to 
articles and features on self-improvement. For 
example, this month YOU presents an article giv- 
ing “Hints on Becoming a Speed Typist,” and 
every month there is the column “Let’s Talk It 
Over,” where your personal problems are frankly 
discussed by the Youth Counselor and advice 
given on how to cope with any situation that may 
be troubling you. 

Articles and pictures on topics of current inter- 
est are also a vital part of YOU. Coming up in 
June is a story titled “The Show Behind the Show,” 
telling you what goes on behind the scenes of a 
big television program. 

These are only a few of the many interesting 
departments of YOU. If you're a teen-ager and 
haven’t seen this absorbing new magazine, don’t 
wait another day to get your name on the sub- 
scription list! Use the handy coupon on page 28 
of this magazine and discover a whole new world 
of reading enjoyment for just $1 a year! 
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